IN THE QARA MOUNTAINS

into my time, so I had to neglect the Department at South
Kensington of my distinguished friend, Mr. N. B. Kinnear,
whose personal interest and encouragement had made me
a collector for the Natural History Museum.

We made an afternoon start on igth October 1930. My
companions consisted of two Kathiris and 'Ali al Dhab'an
(three companions of my last year's expedition) and five
government slaves. A rendezvous had been arranged with
my Qara hosts at a point in the foothills.

Our way lay eastward along the beach past Hafa, through
the coco-nut grove that separates it from the ancient
ruined city of Balid. Thence we entered the plain behind,
strewn with other ancient surface ruins1 now called has ail a,
yet a civilisation far in advance of that now existing is
evidenced by such ruins and monuments as do exist, while
old steyned wells, dry water-ducts and plough-ridges
attest the former industry. The many shallow quarries in
the stony plain point to a bygone time when stone was
extensively used as building material. Now cultivators
may sow a little in them because of favourable sub-surface
moisture, and in remoter places they are refuges when
leprosy and smallpox periodically ravage the plain.2

After a night disturbed by mosquitoes spent in the plain
behind Rizat we set out towards Jabal Nashib, the lofty
brow of the Qara Mountains, We passed the Sultan's

1 The most characteristic feature of these ruins is a plain primitive
column, with octagonal shaft, square corbelled capital and similar square base,
a monolith.   It is usually only six feet high, and this and its corbelled cap
suggest that it supported arches* A raised,plinth, rising in steps to a man's
height, supports two columns, or more according to sbe, and round about
lies dttris of squared stones, black with age*

2 The infection said to be brought by dhow from the Persian Gulf.
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